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Informal sector must be an aim of targeted assistance 




Last month, Congressman Tim Wal- 
berg met with me and other RESULTS 
activists over Zoom to discuss poverty 
alleviation measures related to the 
COVID-19. Walberg was sympathetic to 
the needs of vulnerable people in the 
states and abroad, but also concerned 
about the $23 trillion national debt. He 
lamented that the CARES Act was created 
so quickly that it lacked specificity. In his 
view, it is worth slowing down the next 
relief package to ensure that money gets 
where it is needed without extraneous 
expenditures. 


His statement about targeting assis¬ 
tance reminded me of something that 
has troubled me for a long time. There is 
a segment of vulnerable people in the 
United States who need assistance most 
but rarely fit into a neat category for get¬ 
ting it. They scrape together an existence 
doing odd jobs. Without a salary or sav¬ 
ings, they can never lease a place to live, 
but they still find ways to be independent 
and avoid shelters. They rent a room at 
the local fleabag hotel or a couch at a 
friend's place by the week. Sometimes 
they camp. They are often excluded from 
government programs like food assis¬ 
tance because of an inability to docu¬ 
ment their expenses. 

Their informal rentals are frequently in 
places where the owner would get into 
trouble for renting out part of their unit. 
Yet without such arrangements, the 
already strained shelters and housing 
programs would not be able to accom¬ 
modate them. This leaves them no 
recourse but sleeping on public 
property. 


Until the stimulus incentive, most did 
not file tax returns and were basically 
invisible. Many still are. When targeting 
assistance in the next pandemic relief bill, 


the reality of these people needs to be rec¬ 
ognized, and assistance in meeting their 
basic needs included. WeVe turned a 
blind eye for far too long. 


Is racism a factor in lack of affordable housing? 


JERRY CHARBONNEAU 

Groundcover contributor 

I was so surprised that the issue of 
racism was brought up in a recent city 
council meeting that I felt compelled 
to share this with Groundcover read¬ 
ers. It is time in Ann Arbor and across 
the nation to reflect on racism and 
how it impacts affordable housing. 
Ann Arbor Housing Commission 
Executive Director Jennifer Hall made 
the following powerful remarks on 
racism in housing at a city council 
meeting on July 6.1 hope Ms. Hall will 
write articles for Groundcover News 
elaborating on her presentation and, 
in particular, describe the face of racial 


segregation in Ann Arbor. 

"About a year or so ago, I provided a 
book called "The Color of Law” by 
Richard Rothstein to the Mayor and all 
City Council members, to help us all 
understand the institutional racist his¬ 
tory of housing policy in the United 
States. I ; ve been working on affordable 
housing for 30 years, and I did not fully 
understand this history until I read the 
book, even though I see it and deal 
with it on a daily basis. 

"I just want to remind folks that this 
[property under consideration for 
development] is public property owned 
by the entire citizenry of Ann Arbor, not 
just the neighbors who are adjacent to 
it. The City has owned it for [could be] 


hundreds of years, so if we ; re going to 
make a policy decision based only on 
the people who are living next to public 
property, then you're making a policy 
decision that excludes most of the 
public. That's particularly problematic 
when we're talking about housing ... 
due to the long history of exclusionary, 
segregationist housing policies that are 
perpetuated by federal, state and local 
governments. This includes all housing; 
it includes subsidized housing. It 
includes million-dollar homes. 

"If you were to talk to somebody who 
lives in Ann Arbor who is a Black 
person who is in their 60s or 70s, they 
will still remember when you could 
put a deed restriction on a property 


excluding anyone who is not white 
from owning or living in that property 
unless they are live-in domestic help. 
They can remember redlining. That 
was not that long ago in our history. 
The neighborhoods that we have and 
the neighborhoods that we're dealing 
with are already segregated by income 
and, to a lesser degree, also by race 
because of that history. 

"If we're going to make housing pol¬ 
icies, we need to make them also 
address that historical segregation. 
Don't forget that Washtenaw County is 
the eighth most racially segregated 
county in the United States, and Ann 
Arbor has contributed to that racial 
segregation." 
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MEET YOUR VENDOR 



Fred Allen, vendor No. 

170 

In one sentence, who are you? 

A nice person who likes to help others. 

Where do you normally sell 
Groundcover? 

People’s Food Co-op and downtown 
on Main St. 

When and why did you start sell¬ 
ing Groundcover? 

I had a stroke and wanted to get out 
of the house. 

What’s your favorite thing about 
selling Groundcover? 

Meeting new people. 

What is a typical day like for you? 

Selling Groundcover and working 
around the house. 

What’s the most interesting thing 
that ever happened to you while 
selling Groundcover? 

Meet the mayor of AA and City Council. 

How would you like to see Ann 
Arbor/Washtenaw County 
change for the better? 

Help the homeless more. 

Is there anything else you'd like 
folks to know about you? 

I am on the board of M.I.S.S.I.O.N. 



We’ve Moved to the 

INTERNET! 


Cheek us out uf 
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A vote for Kanye and managing 
mental illness 


American rapper Kanye West 
is one of millions of people who 
struggle with bipolar disorder 
and depression. While many go 
unnoticed, there are those such as 
myself who have been diagnosed 
and found treatment. 

For years I struggled with the 
decision whether or not to take 
medication. Finally, after having 
a serious bout of depression that 
lasted from my summer break from 
teaching into the fall, I decided to 
take the medication that had been 
recommended to me. 

It is not uncommon for those 
suffering from mental health issues to 
forego taking their "meds.'' There is an 
overridingfeelingthat the medication 
will alter one's personality or, in 
Kanye's case, their creativity. 

As a baby boomer, it took me 
some time to realize that the new 
generation of treatment drugs are 
far different from those of the past. 
While I was uncertain how these new 
medications would affect me, my 
depression at the time had become 
so severe that I decided that my life 
could only improve by taking it. And 
it has. 

Since that time, I have continued to 
compose both songs and poetry. Yet 
there are some days when, despite 
everything, there may be a mix-up in 
my refill schedule or something else 
that may cause me to go without it. 

Admittedly on those days there is a 
noticeable difference that allows me 
to work with less inhibition. But I also 



LIT KURTZ 

Groundcover vendor No. 159 


know that those moments are when 
I need to remain diligent about my 
boundaries and my relationship to 
the world around me. 

It is also in those moments that I 
can appreciate that Kanye stopped 
taking his medication for six months 
in order to put his full, raw energies 
into producing the likes of his 2012 
Grammy-winning album, "My 
Beautiful Dark Twisted Fantasy.'' 

Studies have shown links between 
creativity and mood disorders. Many 
talented musicians have struggled 
with taming their mental illness 
without quashing the tremendous 
creativity that comes with it. Kanye 
has said that bipolaris his superpower. 

And while he may be right in that 
assessment, taking medication can 
harness that superpower and give 
it focus. If only one could turn those 
moments on and off at convenience 
without the accompanying reckless 
behavior. 

Perhaps a new generation of 
medications that can resolve that 
dilemma is on the horizon. But, for 


now, Kanye and all of us who are 
dealing with mental illness need to 
practice self-regulation. 

Despite its arguable downsides, 
mood-stabilizing medication has 
allowed me to face the challenges 
in my life, including homelessness. 
I have had the clarity to write for 
Groundcover News and somehow 
manage the complexities of life 
without mainstream housing. 

So, bipolarismysuperpower as well. 
I still take on huge projects, but with 
the superior class of medications I am 
becoming more adept at managing 
them without feeling overwhelmed. 
There is reason to feel optimistic and 
hopeful about life with mental illness 
in today's world. We should celebrate 
the enormous advancements in 
medicine and appreciate mental 
illness for its peculiarities — that often 
feed the creative muse. 

So, if Kanye indeed runs for 
president, he may be the first to 
openly acknowledge his battle with 
mental illness. It would be a sign to all 
Americans that mental illness does 
not have to destroy dreams. It would 
shed light on the tremendous strides 
that have been made in the area of 
mental health. 

I am convinced that once Mr. West 
applies his creative energy towards 
striking the delicate balance needed 
to negotiate life with mental illness, 
he will find a path which may lead 
him to provide the unique form of 
leadership that only Ye can do. 


Boober update 

KEVIN SPANGLER 

Groundcover vendor No. 307 

Raising sufficient capital for turning a dream 
into a shareable reality is rarely easy. I have 
many passion projects in the works. One is to 
self-publish a book entitled "Rising Out of 
Depression and Going Up the Royal Road,” 
which will first be published as a free magazine 
called “Universal Voice.” Publishing these is on 
the back burner due to insufficient capital. 

Currently, I'm working on a massive marketing 
campaign consisting of two mobile billboards, 
coasters, yard signs, door hangers and advertis¬ 
ing on social media, all to launch an amazing 
transportation app. The app is sponsored by 
Bloom City Club, 8 Ball Saloon and KW Words, 
and is in the final testing stages. Once the app 
goes live, we hope to do a lot of hiring. Normally, 
Boober has over 40 people working this time of 
year. This year, we're at 12. 


LETTER TO EDITOR 


The July 2020 issue of Groundcover News was 
one of the best I've read in a long time (it has been 
a while since I was downtown). 

I appreciated the vendor voices article, thought 
the poetry section was incredible, enjoyed the 
beautiful artwork in time of COVID, and Will 
Shakespeare's feature article about George Floyd 
and police brutality really hit the nail on the head. 

What happened to Mr. George Floyd was hor¬ 
rendous. Mr. Shakespeare's article eloquently 
describes the facts surrounding his murder by 
police, how we got to this point as a nation and 
the subsequent aftershocks felt around the world 
in the form of protests. 

History will show that this was a pivotal point in 
our nation's history, and Mr. Shakespeare's article 
captured the story very well. Keep up the good 
work! 


— Sarah McCallum 
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Washtenaw County Prosecutor candidates' views 
on restorative justice 


LAURIE WECHTER 

Groundcover contributor 

On August 4, Democratic candidates 
Eli Savit , Hugo Mack and Arianne Slay are 
vying for your vote for the Washtenaw 
County Prosecutor position. No elected 
official has more power to end mass 
incarceration, racial injustice and the 
astronomical spending that bolsters the 
carceral system. 

The County Prosecutor is in charge of 
all felonies and misdemeanors charged 
under state law. This includes both adult 
and juvenile charges. The three candi¬ 
dates are running on reform platforms, 
but in crucially different ways. 

They address their definitions of restor¬ 
ative justice, and how they will use that 
model to create out-and-out change in 
the county justice system. The excerpts 
below have been edited for length and 
clarity. 

What is your definition of restor¬ 
ative justice and do you think it 
can be used in cases of violent 
crime? 

Savit: Restorative justice is a process by 
which, after a period of intense prepara¬ 
tion, and if the survivor of the crime so 
chooses, the survivor and the person who 
committed harm come together in a sort 
of mediated session. And unlike the tra¬ 
ditional adversarial criminal justice 
system, where the person who commit¬ 
ted harm is disincentivized from taking 
responsibility for the harm, that person 
acknowledges and takes responsibility 
they committed. Then the survivor comes 
up with a concrete plan for how amends 
can be made. The survivors of a crime get 
a lot more out of it. 

In regard to using restorative justice 
with violent crime, it is always at the sur¬ 
vivor's choice. The powerful statistic from 
what Common Justice is doing in New 
York is that when given a choice between 
the adversarial justice and the restorative 
justice model, "90% [of victims] choose 
restorative justice" [Danielle Sered, direc¬ 
tor of Common Justice and author of 
"Until We Reckon"]. I believe that if we 
are really committed to standing up for 
survivors, we should be listening to them 
and respecting them as human beings. If 
they want to go through that process, I 
don't see a reason why the state should 
hold them back from doing so. "Until We 
Reckon" cites studies showing that survi¬ 
vors report 80-90% rates of satisfaction 
with restorative processes, as compared 
to 30% for traditional court systems. 

I know everybody in this race is talking 
about restorative justice, and that's great. 
I will note that I am the candidate 



endorsed by Restorative Justice Interna¬ 
tional, which is an umbrella group of over 
6,000 restorative justice groups and prac¬ 
titioners across the globe. I think that 
endorsement demonstrates that I am 
serious about it and am going to work to 
bring restorative justice here to Washt¬ 
enaw County. 

Slay: Restorative justice involves 
accountability, atonement and allows 
everyone a safe space to discuss how this 
has affected them to move forward for 
healing. I think this will have a direct 
effect on recidivism rates. 

Mack: Restorative justice is the system, 
the philosophy, where making people 
whole is the best use of the criminal jus¬ 
tice system. It was started by some reli¬ 
gious folks based on Judeo-Christian 
beliefs of restoring people to wholeness. 
It doesn’t always mean somebody has to 
end up with a conviction or a felony. 

How would you demonstrate the 
use of restorative justice as 
prosecutor? 

Mack: So, if I've got a case where, let's 
say, somebody's mountain bike was 
stolen, and we can recover that mountain 
bike, my first concern is how do we make 
the victim whole. We obviously want to 
return the bicycle to them, but maybe 
they need an apology. That's only natural. 
Maybe they need some kind of restitu¬ 
tion. Before we get too far in the system, I 
want the defense attorney, the defendant, 
someone from my office and the victim 
to at least have a chance to talk and see if 
we can work something out — and 
believe me, I think you're going to find 
that a lot of cases can be worked out. 

As a juvenile public defender, for exam¬ 
ple, I defended hundreds of young 
people, and it was always with an eye 
toward restorative justice, before restor¬ 
ative justice was cool. 

When I'm the Prosecutor, the main 
focus is going to be the victim. With vio¬ 
lent offenders, there maybe redemption 
possible that a victim sees in a perpetrator 



doing counseling, a healing circle, proba¬ 
tion, jail, prison; all those things will be on 
the table. But for me, in terms of a violent 
offense, there's nothing more devastating 
we can do than to assault a person's 
humanity. So, I will deal with violent 
offenders as necessary and sometimes 
we can make people whole without put¬ 
ting the offender in prison for 20 or 30 
years. 

Slay: I have a deflection and deferment 
program for the City of Ann Arbor. With 
deflection, we don't actually charge you 
for a crime; we look for a communi¬ 
ty-based diversion program. I also have a 
diversion program used after you have 
been charged with a crime. We work with 
you and community partners to get to the 
root cause of what caused you to be jus¬ 
tice-involved and I will dismiss your case 
in the end. Almost 80% of my cases in the 
City of Ann Arbor have been diverted or 
deflected. Both programs are based in 
restorative justice, but depending on the 
situation, we have different versions of 
that. Sometimes there's victim-offender 
conferencing. Sometimes there's com¬ 
munity service, but not as much right 
now, just for safety [re: COVID]. 

What I offer, that my opponents have 
not weighed in on, is restorative justice 
post-conviction. 

I was doing one of my first murder 
cases, and at the time of the victim impact 
statement, I was standing up in court with 
the daughter of the victim and it was hor¬ 
rible. Her mom wasn't going to see her 
grow up, stand at her wedding or be there 
for the birth of her first child. She was just 
heartbroken. There was sobbing behind 
me and I had to turn around and look. 
What I saw was the defendant's mother 
and the members of the victim's family all 
holding each other and crying. [Both 
sides lost a family member in the inci¬ 
dent.] It was very hard to see. Fastforward 
another year-and-a-half and I got a call 
from a family member of that same 
deceased woman, saying they wanted to 
meet with the man who killed their loved 
one. I set it up and they ended up 



meeting. They wanted to tell him they 
had forgiven him. Now I believe that this 
gentleman will be spending the rest of his 
days in the Department of Corrections, 
but being forgiven mattered to him and it 
mattered to his family. 

We can't make anyone participate in 
these things. There still has to be account¬ 
ability and sometimes, depending on the 
offense, it may include a term of incarcer¬ 
ation or probation or some type of com¬ 
munity supervision. I think they can 
co-exist, andl think they should, because 
we need to be able to thread that needle 
between community safety and rehabili¬ 
tation. I think my experience gives me an 
edge because I've been doing them for 
years. I ran the Domestic Violence Unit 
for over six and a half years at the County 
Prosecutor's. I did that for a long time and 
that experience taught me to be trau¬ 
ma-informed and know when to inter¬ 
vene and in which ways. 

Savit: What I'm offering in this race is a 
fundamentally different way of doing 
things in our criminal justice system. I'm 
a civil rights and public interest lawyer. 
I've represented criminal defendants, 
folks in immigration proceedings, kids 
with disabilities, victims of consumer 
fraud, victims of domestic violence and 
spousal abuse. I've seen that the criminal 
justice system is at the center of a tremen¬ 
dous amount of cascading injustice in 
our society. 

The era of mass incarceration has been 
driven by the decisions made by prose¬ 
cutors. And for decades in this country, 
the only way that you could run for an 
elected prosecutor's office and win that 
office is to have come up through the 
system and taken a "tough on crime" 
mentality and approach. 

If we are serious about ending the 
school-to-prison pipeline, I think it's 
important for prosecutors to have spent 
some time in schools. I'm a former class¬ 
room teacher. It's important because I 
know that adolescents make mistakes. If 

continued next page ^ 
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you want more of the same, then, I'm not 
your guy. I'm running to bring a civil 
rights perspective to this work. I think 
that's what we need if we are serious 
about turning the page on the unjust and 
inequitable era of mass incarceration. 

A high-profile case came out of this 
prosecutor's office. A few years ago, we 
had a football fight that was between Pio¬ 
neer and Huron High Schools' football 
teams. It was a large-scale fight that was 
started after a game. It was actually 
started by the white assistant coaches, 
but the black children that were involved 
in the fight were the ones who were 
charged with felonies. There were pleas 
from members of the school board and 
this community to let this go through the 
restorative justice process. You do not 
need to be saddling these young people 
with a felony record that is going to 
remain with them potentially for the rest 
of their lives. But the prosecutor's office 
refused to allow restorative justice in that 
case, despite the fact that for kids, in par¬ 
ticular, you talk about restorative justice 
and internalizing the harm that you've 
done, acknowledging it and seeing the 
consequences of it; that's powerful for a 
developing mind. My disagreement with 
the current philosophy is one main 
reason that I'm running for this 
position. 

Can you speak to how you differ 
from our current prosecutor? 

Slay: I left the Washtenaw County Pros¬ 
ecutor's Office three years ago. I left 
because I believe that our system doesn't 
have to be punitive and it can be more 
rehabilitative and restorative than it has 
been in years past. I don't have blanket 
policies. I learned a lot being in the office. 
But I also learned where our system is 
broken. And so staying in the broken 
system, once you've identified strategies 
to make it better, isn't helping anyone. 

I don't believe someone should be in 
jail because they can't afford to get out. I 
believe our jails should be reserved for 
people who are a danger to the commu¬ 
nity. They should not be mental health 
hospitals. They should not be substance 
detox centers. 

The sheriff was one of the first at the 
table for making releases and asking 
judges to release people when our pan¬ 
demic hit. Our jail, almost every day, was 
operating at capacity, which is 440 indi¬ 
viduals. And with the help of the judges 
and the sheriff they were able to release 


the majority of the people. Sometimes 
they're down to 130 to 150. Did we really 
need 440 people in the jail? I don't think 
we need to go back to the way we were. I 
hope we all were paying attention, that 
our judges were paying attention. Lock¬ 
ing someone up isn't actually doing any¬ 
thing unless it's protecting the 
community. You're not going to go in 
with a substance abuse problem and 
come out and be cured. 

I have the sheriff, who was one of my 
first endorsers, and we have agreed to do 
a program where ifyou have contact with 
law enforcement and you are in crisis for 
mental health or substance abuse or 
both, and you agree to go into a treatment 
program that is going to be funded by our 
new program, The Law Enforcement 
Assisted Diversion Program (LEAD), 
then as a Prosecutor, as long as you're not 
a danger to the community, I will hold 
your warrant in abeyance. 

Warrant Resolution Day is something I 
came up with because so many people 
had open bench warrants in the city of 
Ann Arbor. Bench warrants prevent 
people from applying for financial assis¬ 
tance because you're afraid you're going 
to be caught or turned in. There's always 
the fear of incarceration, especially if you 
have kids and you're thinking "Who's 
going to take care of my kids if I get 
arrested?" So I developed a day with 
buy-in from all three of the judges where 
you could walk in and turn yourself in 
and resolve what to do about your case 
without the fear of going to jail. I got 16 or 
17 social service agencies to come to the 
downtown Ann Arbor Justice Center. 
Everyone had their own mini booth and 
at the very end of it was an expungement 
table. Volunteer attorneys were there 
giving free advice on how to get a case 
removed from your record. At the time, 
Ann Arbor had over 2,300 open bench 
warrants. We were able to close, within a 
period of a week, over 300 cases! Some 
people walked in and had bench war¬ 
rants 13,15years old —and just the relief! 
This is how I resolve cases in my court. I 
try to get you to work with a community 
partner to help address whatever brought 
you to the case. So if you can make 
amends to your community without a 
criminal sanction, we'll do that and I'll 
dismiss your case. 

Prosecutor Brian Mackie has 
been quoted as saying, “Michigan 
is the most violent state in the 
Midwest, with a violent crime rate 
more than 50% higher than the 
state of Ohio. Seventy-four 


percent of Michigan’s inmates are 
sentenced for violent crime.” 

What are your thoughts on this? 

Savit: I've heard that from Mr. Mackie, 
yes. To tout those statistics as justification 
for what you're doing is wrongheaded. If 
you are saying that we as prosecutors are 
operating in a state which has a tremen¬ 
dous amount of violent crime, you are 
saying that we as prosecutors have failed 
in our duty to keep the community safe. 
Crime usually starts young and it esca¬ 
lates. So, when you're talking about vio¬ 
lent crime rates in Michigan, we have 
failed to divert people off the path of 
criminal activity the first time they come 
through the system as young people. Our 
failure to treat mental health issues like 
health issues, our failure to treat kids like 
kids, our failure to promote a rehabilita¬ 
tive approach to justice the first time 
someone comes in for a lower-level crime 
is precisely what drives this escalation. 
This ultimately leads to people being hurt 
and people being locked up for serious 
offenses. 

I understand the position I'm running 
for; I'm running for Prosecutor. And if 
somebody murders somebody or com¬ 
mits rape, those are people that need to 
be separated from the community. I have 
tremendous issues with how we run our 
prisons and our jails, because I don't 
think they are particularly rehabilitative, 
but I understand that those are the places 
that we currently use to separate some¬ 
one who is a threat to the community. But 
the Prosecutor's goal should be to never 
allow somebody to get to that point. Most 
of the crimes that come through the pros¬ 
ecutor's office are not those types of vio¬ 
lent offenses. What we should be doing is 
diverting people off the path to violent 
offenses — giving them resources, giving 
them help, partnering them with com¬ 
munity organizations that can do so — 
and then we're not going to have crime 
happening in the first place, which is 
what all of us want! 

Mack: I am not impressed with the 
prosecutor's office as it is structured. I'm 
not impressed with any office that 
abjectly denies the existence of systemic 
racism. Unfortunately, we see far too 
many of our former clients coming back 
into the system. That's a tragic thing to see 
in Washtenaw County. As the fourth-rich- 
est county in the state, we have about a 
70% recidivism rate. That means there's a 
disconnect. I saw that disconnect all my 
years as public defender, and now as a 
private criminal defense attorney. 

I am not impressed with any office that 


for a quarter-century has been in an 
incestuous love affair with law enforce¬ 
ment. I'm not impressed with any office 
that gives officers brownie points because 
of the time they've been with the depart¬ 
ment. They might say, "You've been han¬ 
dling cases for 10 years. We've handled a 
lot of cases together. Sure, we've got some 
questions about evidence here, but well, 
you're a good guy or gal. It's okay." When 
I'm the prosecutor, we're not going to be 
friends. We're going to be partners. So 
don't invite me to your little girl's birthday 
party. Don't invite me to the golf outings. 
I'm not coming. 

I need effective, professional law 
enforcement to keep you safe. What I 
don't need are officers who think their 
job is to dominate and occupy as opposed 
to protecting. I think we see that locally 
and nationally. 

If a police officer harms one of my citi¬ 
zens outside the law, and I think they vio¬ 
lated that person, I don't care if there are 
50 manuals authorizing that police con¬ 
duct. I don't care what the union says, I 
don't care what the city council says. I 
care about [whether] I think you violated 
the law. If I feel that happened to one of 
my citizens, I will hold you accountable. 
Count on that. 

Summarized 
Candidate Evaluations 

from Liberate Don't Incarcerate 

• Mack’s approach to his candidacy as 
prosecutor is to advocate for restorative 
justice, but his approach is not grounded 
in the actual principles or application of 
the model. He also repeatedly expresses 
a foundational belief in the need for and 
function of a punitive justice system. 

• Savit’s approach to his candidacy as 
prosecutor is to exercise the power of 
the prosecutor’s office to challenge and 
reverse harms of the criminal punish¬ 
ment system by shifting resources and 
powerto communities and challenging 
current punitive approaches. 

• Slay’s approach to her candidacy as 
prosecutor is to work within the current 
system to make improvements that focus 
on diversion and restorative justice, 
while keeping all such programming 
within the criminal punishment system 
itself, and resisting committing to 
actions that use the sway of the prosecu¬ 
tor’s office to challenge its current oper¬ 
ation and function. 
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A2 City Council candidates discuss affordable housing, 
housing justice, homelessness with Groundcover 


LINDSAY CALKA 

Layout editor and summer intern 

Michigan's primary election is Tues¬ 
day, August 4. Primary elections narrow 
the field of candidates prior to the gen¬ 
eral election and determine the party 
nominee of certain offices. Michigan 
primary elections are "open primaries," 
meaning voters privately choose which 
party to vote under, regardless of regis¬ 
tered affiliation. 

Here at Groundcover, we believe pov¬ 
erty is political and systemic change is 
necessary. Educated voter participation 
in the primary election is a crucial activ¬ 
ity of electoral politics — in our political 
reality, this is one way to bring about 
housing justice in our community. 

In July, I sat down to talk to 10 of the 13 
Ann Arbor City Council candidates 
about their platforms on affordable 
housing, housing justice and homeless¬ 
ness. Candidate highlight information is 
only based on personal interview corre¬ 
spondence with Lindsay Calka. All Ann 
Arbor City Council candidates were 
offered an interview opportunity. Can¬ 
didates not included: Jane Lumm and 
Linh Song (Ward Two), Evan Redmond 
(Ward Three). 

Ward One 



Anne Bannister (left) and Lisa 
Disch (right). 

Anne Bannister is the Ward One 
incumbent, elected to the City Council 
in 2017. She has served on the Environ¬ 
mental Commission, the Natural Fea¬ 
tures subcommittee, the Housing and 
Human Services Advisory Board, and 
the City/County Corrections Advisory 
Board. 

Lisa Disch is a professor of political 
theory and political science at the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan, and has lived in the 
first ward since moving to Ann Arbor in 
2008. 

LC: There is a strong network of aid 
in the County. However, many of the 
resources accessed by housing-inse¬ 
cure individuals are provided by local 


churches or other community organi¬ 
zations. What obligation do you under¬ 
stand local government to have in 
providing these resources/services? 

AB: Our challenges are about to 
increase greatly as the economic fallout 
of the pandemic starts to hit. The ability 
of the local government to replace these 
services with ones funded by the City is 
becoming greatly hampered. We will 
need every organization and every indi¬ 
vidual to prioritize help for those living 
unsheltered, if we are all to get through 
this as a community. We all want to 
make sure that the most vulnerable 
people in our City receive the most sup¬ 
port we can offer, no matter which office, 
agency, group or organization it comes 
from. To be honest I don't see City Coun¬ 
cil, or any governmental body in Washt¬ 
enaw County, being able to stabilize or 
solve homelessness unless it is some¬ 
where in the long-term future, after 
many systemic changes have taken 
place throughout our state and nation. 

LD: I understand that in terms of local 
government responsibility, Washtenaw 
County bears the lion's share of the 
burden in funding and providing ser¬ 
vices. I felt it was important and right 
that Ann Arbor appropriate funds from 
its community development budget to 
support sheltering the homeless during 
the COVID-19 emergency, but if and 
when that emergency passes, the home¬ 
less emergency will still be with us. I feel 
the City will still have a responsibility to 
participate in addressing it. Although 
service provision is primarily a County 
responsibility, one important thing that 
Council can do is work more boldly to 
revise City zoning codes to provide more 
housing supply. 

LC: How has your seat on the Hous¬ 
ing and Human Services Advisory 
Board affected your understanding of 
how to address homelessness in our 
city? 

AB: Being a member of the Housing 
and Human Services Advisory Board is 
a wonderful experience. I have been 
gratified to learn about all the many dif¬ 
ferent organizations in the City, the 
County and at the state level that coordi¬ 
nate their communications and their 
work to support the unsheltered com¬ 
munity as well as other sections of the 
population in need. We have monthly 
presentations by our coordinated 
funders (CoFu) such as St. Joseph Mercy 
Hospital, Ann Arbor Community Center, 
the United Way and others. We then are 
able to recommend how funds can be 
distributed, and also recommend policy 
actions to both the City and the County. 
I see change coming from a number of 
different directions, and everyone has 


not only good intentions but high levels 
of understanding and skills to make 
change a reality. 

LC: How do you see your relation¬ 
ship to U-M affecting your ability to 
address the negative effects they have 
had on affordability in AA? 

LD: I have been really excited to see 
faculty, student and staff constituencies, 
plus the graduate student (GEO) and 
lecturer (LEO) unions advocating on 
campus around the issues of affordable 
housing and the right to be housed. 
These groups are calling for U-M to be a 
better citizen of the city and participate 
in finding solutions to the city's housing 
shortage. I have taken part in those activ¬ 
ities and I believe that I can be a bridge 
between those constituencies and mem¬ 
bers of Council who want to establish a 
productive collaboration between U-M 
and the City to create the diversity of 
housing opportunities that we need if we 
want Ann Arbor to be economically and 
culturally diverse, as well. 

Ward Three 


Tony Brown (left) and Travis 
Radina (right) 

Tony Brown has worked closely 
alongside local government through a 
career in media, and currently works in 
public radio at WDET. He is a longtime 
resident of Ann Arbor. 

Travis Radina is current President of 
the Jim Toy Community Center and is 
Ann Arbor's LGBTQ+ liaison. He has 
participated in various public service 
and political roles throughout the state 
of Michigan. 

LC: What is your theory of change 
when it comes to addressing home¬ 
lessness in our city? 

TB: No trickle-down; it has to come 
from the bottom to the top. These politi¬ 
cians need to stop throwing around the 
term "affordable housing." We're build¬ 
ing high rises with the people's money 
and calling it "affordable housing." They 
need a true plan for what's affordable 
and what's low-income. Then we can set 
up zoning laws to achieve some equity. 


Start building true co-ops for poor 
people. Start defining what's rich and 
poor, what is affordable housing, and 
what is low-income. It makes no sense 
for people to be walking the streets. If we 
are who we say we are, we shouldn't 
have these issues. We build $50 million 
courts we don't need; we build bike 
lanes that we don't need. The second 
thing is to empower people. We have a 
cycle of renters; we are a big rent town. 
It has to, first, be affordable for people to 
live in this place, and then we can start 
empowering people to buy their own 
homes. I'm talking about our poor 
people. There are so many other things 
that living in Ann Arbor doesn't lend 
itself to for poor people. 

TR: While public-private partnerships 
have created a strong network of aid and 
resources, Council needs to more seri¬ 
ously invest in affordable housing and a 
reliable transit network that is safe and 
accessible for everyone — whether they 
are walking, cycling, driving or utilizing 
public transportation. Council needs to 
continue to creatively address some of 
the other root causes of homelessness: 
unemployment, a cycle of poverty, sub¬ 
stance abuse and addiction, mental ill¬ 
ness and the lack of adequate healthcare. 
All of these issues are likely to be exacer¬ 
bated by the ongoing pandemic. That is 
why we should be exploring the viability 
of additional services and solutions, like 
Overdose Prevention Centers, and fun¬ 
damentally changing our approach to 
policing and public safety to focus fund¬ 
ing on public services proven to reduce 
interactions with law enforcement, 
rather than on traditional, punitive 
policing. We should revisit and/or repeal 
local laws that have a known racial bias 
— like trespass, which is overwhelm¬ 
ingly used to cite members of our home¬ 
less community, which in turn is 
disproportionately comprised of people 
of color — and to reimagine local polic¬ 
ing to include more social workers, 
mental health professionals, and 
unarmed public safety officers who are 
connecting residents to the services they 
need and helping to deescalate 
conflict. 

What are your thoughts on Council's 
COVID-19 response in sheltering indi¬ 
viduals experiencing homelessness? 
How do you predict the transition 
from emergency sheltering to more 
permanent solutions will play out 
financially for the city? 

TB: No municipality at any level was 
ready. But our city's most vulnerable 
people need to be protected and taken 
care of at all costs. This means more than 

continued next page 
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just a place to stay. A lot of people are 
dealing with a lot more; we need to do 
more. We need to think outside the box 
with the homeless population. A person 
who doesn't have a home or healthcare 
or a bath, we need to look out for them. 
It's all hands on deck. Are we moving 
them into assisted living? We have to put 
this population over the park. It can't be 
business as usual. 

LC: How do you envision Council's 
pandemic response to unsheltered 
individuals needing to change over 
the coming months? 

TR: The current pandemic has made 
Council even less accessible to the 
homeless population — at a time when 
the voices of the housing-insecure are 
critically important to finding viable 
long-term solutions to our housing 
crisis. I recently had an extensive con¬ 
versation with a community member 
who is housing-insecure. He expressed 
his frustration with a seeming inability 
to access remote/video Council Meet¬ 
ings during the pandemic. He doesn't 
have reliable access to the internet and 
therefore is excluded from participation. 
The unfortunate reality is that it already 
takes a certain amount of privilege to 
participate in civic engagement. That is 
something we need to acknowledge, 
because the challenges many of us are 
facing now, for the first time, are chal¬ 
lenges that others face every day when 
trying to interact with their 
government. 

Ward Four 



Jack Eaton (above left), Jen Eyer 
(above right), and Mozhgan 
Savabieasfahani (above) 


Tack Eaton is the incumbent for the 
fourth ward, elected to City Council in 
2013. He has spent a majority of his 
career in law representing labor 
unions and is an active participant in 
both the Ann Arbor and Michigan 
Democratic Parties. 

Ten Eyer. while working as a journal¬ 
ist and editor for MLive and The Ann 
Arbor News for 16 years, has been 
involved in the Ann Arbor community 
in a wide variety of leadership roles. In 
2016, she was unanimously chosen to 


fill a seat on the Washtenaw County 
Board of Commissioners. 

Mozhgan Savabieasfahani is an 
award-winning environmental toxicol¬ 
ogist and human rights activist. She is 
currently in the Department of Envi¬ 
ronmental Health Sciences at the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan. 

LC: What do you think is the biggest 
contributor to Ann Arbor's housing 
crisis? How do you plan to address 
this? 

JEaton: Across the spectrum, our 
affordability problem is a crisis for 
people in most income brackets. So 
first, there are some of us on Council 
who are trying to use the tools in our 
zoning code to obtain affordable units 
or funding from developers. We have a 
lot of development happening in town. 
If these developments include just a 
handful of affordable units, it helps a 
little bit, but it's not the way we find our¬ 
selves out of the crisis. When a devel¬ 
oper contributes money to our housing 
fund, then we can leverage that with 
other sources and build our own afford¬ 
able units. That affordability will not 
expire if it's owned by the city. The pro¬ 
posed millage is also a great opportu¬ 
nity to fund this. 

JEyer: Over the past few decades, the 
number of jobs has grown by tens of 
thousands but the number of new 
housing units has not kept pace. This 
lack of housing supply coupled with 
high demand has driven up prices so 
much that many people who work here 
are unable to find housing they can 
afford. More than 84,000 people now 
commute into Ann Arbor every week¬ 
day, increasing traffic, causing wear 
and tear on our roads, and releasing 
harmful carbon dioxide emissions. 
Increasing the supply of market-rate 
housing will help stabilize prices and 
fight gentrification, but that is not 
enough to address the crisis. We also 
need to use public dollars to add afford¬ 
able housing units in the city. I will: pro¬ 
tect the stable, multi-year source of 
funding for affordable housing from the 
type of potential cuts supported by the 
incumbent, propose setting aside a 
portion of taxes from new develop¬ 
ments as additional revenue for the 
affordable housing fund, move forward 
on the city's proposed affordable hous¬ 
ing sites, and, support feasible afford¬ 
able housing proposals from private 
developers 

MS: I will demand a resolution com¬ 
mitting City Council to (1) the abolition 
of single-family zoning, as Minneapolis 
has already done; (2) the construction 
of good quality public housing, so that 
every minimum-wage worker in Ann 
Arbor can actually live in Ann Arbor; (3) 
telling Congress to repeal the Faircloth 
Amendment, which has eagerly illegal- 
ized public housing; and (4) providing 
enough funding for the Shelter 


Association of Washtenaw County to 
eliminate homelessness. 

I would favor using the affordable 
housing millage to construct 1,500 
units of affordable public housing. Over 
time, the rent on those units could yield 
substantial revenue to the City. Devel¬ 
opment should be by and for the public, 
not the private developers' benefit. The 
private developers have had their fun. 

LC: How would you articulate the 
intersection of racial justice and 
housing justice? 

JEaton: Our history of racism has 
placed a greater challenge on minori¬ 
ties. Minority communities are so much 
more often disadvantaged economi¬ 
cally. They don't have access to 
well-paying jobs, adequate healthcare. 
It prevents them from participating in 
the housing market, the job market. I'm 
proud that for the past five years I've 
been working hard to make sure we 
have a fully empowered, fully indepen¬ 
dent police oversight commission. I 
believe the country's long racial history 
has manifested in policing practices 
and I've been proud to advocate for the 
oversight committee. Police shouldn't 
oversee themselves. I've been working 
with my colleagues to improve this 
commission. 

JEyer: Where a person lives, where a 
child grows up, has a huge impact on 
their economic opportunities, their 
health, and their quality of life. Ann 
Arbor is the eighth most socioeconom¬ 
ically segregated metro area in the 
United States, and studies show that 
racial segregation closely mirrors socio¬ 
economic segregation. This is directly 
due to the housing policies of our local 
governments over the past decades. It's 
not enough to say that blatantly racist 
housing policies are a thing of the past. 
Decades of structural racism have 
brought us to this point, and the current 
lack of housing supply continues to 
exacerbate this socioeconomic and 
racial segregation. As a council 
member, I will actively work to reduce 
segregation and open up opportunities 
that will lead to a stronger, more diverse 
community. 

MS: It is private development which 
the city has favored for at least 20 years 
that has brought us to this point where 
we see the impacts: no affordable hous¬ 
ing and segregated towns. One way to 
break that cycle would be to insist on 
public housing and to make sure the 
University makes good on its promise 
of 10% black enrollment. I am for the 
abolition of single-family zoning but 
only so we can make great, solid public 
housing. It helps maintain African 
Americans in this town so they can live 
here. People say this is a good place to 
live. How is this a good place to live, if 
we've effectively pushed Black people 
and people of color out of this town for 
decades? 



Dan Michniewicz (above left), 
David Silkworth (above right), 
and Erica Briggs (above) 


Ward Five 

Erica Briggs is a current Ann Arbor 
Planning Commissioner and has a his¬ 
tory of serving on boards and commis¬ 
sions in the community. She holds both 
a master's degree in public administra¬ 
tion and a Ph.D. in political science. 

Dan Michniewicz works in the Ann 
Arbor food service industry and is run¬ 
ning for Council on a platform that is 
strongly tied to his past community 
organizing efforts. 

David Silkworth is a licensed Prop¬ 
erty and Casualty Insurance Adjuster 
and is actively engaged in many ele¬ 
ments of local government and other 
local organizations. 

LC: What do you think is the biggest 
contributor to Ann Arbor's housing 
crisis? 

EB: The thing is, fundamentally, 
housing supply has not kept up with 
demand. That is an issue of rising costs 
to buyers and renters. The university is 
adding a lot of students, putting pres¬ 
sure on the private market. The econ¬ 
omy is shifting towards more tech — for 
them housing is more affordable. We 
have the job center for Washtenaw 
County, which is great, but puts a big 
demand on our housing as well. Trans¬ 
portation is the second-largest cost. It 
is challenging to bring down the cost of 
living, but it is possible to let people live 
car-free and take down that cost 
instead. That means they can reduce 
their budget to live in a community that 
is more expensive. 

DM: It's the fact we treat housing as a 
commodity. If we guaranteed that 
everyone would have a roof over their 
head, it wouldn't be an issue. I desire to 
take control of the housing industry 
away from the private sector. So, one of 
the aspects is increasing public funding 
so we can increase the amount of 
public/social housing relative to pri¬ 
vately held housing. These are things 
[current Council] seems to be taking 
steps towards; they are introducing 
ballot language to get a millage for 

see COUNCIL page 11 * 
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Published in The New YorkTimes, this photo depicts the first Women's March in 1917. 


Women's equality: 19th Amendment turns 100 


The Declaration of Independence pro¬ 
claims, "We hold these truths to be self-ev¬ 
ident, that all men are created equal... " It 
wasn't until 1920, however, that millions 
of American women voted for the first 
time. 

The 13 original colonies drafted their 
own constitutions and it was up to the 
newly independent states to decide if 
women and black people in their political 
jurisdiction could vote. New Jersey's con¬ 
stitution granted voting rights to all inhab¬ 
itants of the state, including women and 
African Americans. Women in New Jersey 
exercised those rights until the legislature 
negated them for partisan reasons in 
1807. The rest of the new independent 
states reserved voting rights for white 
males who owned property. 

Before the First Women's Rights Con¬ 
vention in Seneca Falls, New Yorlcin 1848, 
American women and their allies in 
England endured a period of marginaliza¬ 
tion and painful inequality. According to 
historian Shelley Wolbrink, women of the 
1700s were not as concerned with voting 
as they were with issues of divorce, adul¬ 
tery and custody rights. Those concerns 
were prevalent among married women. 
The subsequent rise in single women in 
England and America led to the increased 
campaigning to secure more women's 
rights, including the right to vote. 

However, the Victorian image of wom¬ 
anhood at the start of the industrial revo¬ 
lution was women who were expected to 
behave with politeness, meekness and 
delicacy. As 18th-century French political 
philosopher Jean-Jacques Rousseau said 
of women, "[A] woman's empire is an 
empire of gentleness, skill, and obliging¬ 
ness; her orders are caresses, her threats 
are tears.'' American society of the 1700s 
and 1800s frowned at brash women and 
considered their behavior an embarrass¬ 
ment to their family and community. 
Sadly, this slave-holding, patriarchal soci¬ 
ety believed that a woman's place was in 



the home. Women were considered to 
have natural maternal instincts and devo¬ 
tion to the family. Men of that time saw 
women as the weaker sex that needed to 
be to be protected and hidden from the 
outside world. 

How women won the right to vote 

Beginning in the mid-19th century, 
women in both America and England 
started a revolution of the heart and mind, 
aimed at securing their liberty, political 
equality and the promise of inclusive 
democracy. When Elizabeth Cady Stan¬ 
ton and her abolitionist husband stopped 
in England during their honeymoon, she 
was appalled to find that English men 
believed that "women are supposed to be 
seen, not to be heard." In 1848, she invited 
Philadelphia abolitionist and women's 
rights advocate Lucretia Mott to visit 
Seneca Falls. They with other local women 
to plan the First American Women's Right 
Convention, held in Seneca Falls that July. 

Mott had served as the president of the 
American Equal Rights Association and 
helped to form the Philadelphia Female 
Anti-Slavery Society in 1833. She and 
Stanton prepared the key agenda for the 
convention. According to history.com, 
"Both leaders wanted to discuss the social, 
civil, and religious condition and rights of 
women. They declared that women were 
citizens equal to men with the fundamen¬ 


tal right to the effective franchise." 

Two hundred women and 40 male abo¬ 
litionists participated, including the great 
orator Fredrick Douglass. The convention 
came up with 12 resolutions to be voted 
on. Eleven passed unanimously. How¬ 
ever, the resolution on women's right to 
vote received a split decision. Participants 
disagreed about the merits and urgency 
of the women's right to vote. 

Susan B. Anthony, an anti-slavery 
leader of the temperance movement, met 
with Stanton in 1851. They became the 
iconic leaders of the suffrage movement 
and the long-standing campaign for 
women's equality. During the late 19th 
century, the two leaders traveled to newly 
organized western territories and asked 
the legislatures to grant western women 
the right to vote. Their strategy worked. By 
the late 19th century and early 20th cen¬ 
tury, virtually all the western states recog¬ 
nized women's right to vote in local and 
federal elections. 

Anthony and Stanton led the movement 
for more than two decades. They came up 
with a two-pronged strategy for securing 
the women'srightto vote. Simultaneously, 
they initiated state-by-state campaigns 
and a lobbying campaign in the U.S. Con¬ 
gress. They wrote and edited three vol¬ 
umes of books on the suffrage movement. 
They were in their 80s when they passed 
away in the early 1900s. Before she retired, 
Anthony hand-picked Carrie Chapman 
Catt to replace her as president of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso¬ 
ciation. Their efforts culminated in the 
passage of the 19th Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution in 1919 and ratification 
by the states in 1920. 

They led a revolution that has contin¬ 
ued to bring greater liberty, freedom and 
equality to American women and 
oppressed women all over the world. The 
American woman's sense of political free¬ 
dom and cultural expressions has become 
a source of hope and courage for millions 


of women in developed and developing 
nations. When former U.S. Secretary of 
State and former presidential candidate 
Hillary Clinton attended an international 
conference on women's rights in 1995, 
she coined the phrase "Women's Rights 
Are Human Rights." 

Progress during the first 50 years 
after the 19th Amendment 

In 1921, women leaders of the suffrage 
movement proposed the first Equal 
Rights Amendment to the U.S. Constitu¬ 
tion. This proposed gender equality 
amendment was supposed to guarantee 
that "civil and legal rights will not be 
denied on the basis of sex." 

The stock market collapse of 1929 with 
the Great Depression of the 1930s and 
early 1940s, and the necessities of World 
War II, had huge effects on women. Hol¬ 
lywood movies and entertainment were 
changing women's self-image and their 
fashion preferences. The public introduc¬ 
tion of a two-piece bikini on July 5, 1946 
by French designer Louis Reard made 
huge waves in Europe and America and 
led to a relaxtion of public decency stan¬ 
dards for women. 

While young women of the 1950s 
danced to music of "American Band¬ 
stand" and weekend variety shows, issues 
of discrimination, racism and racial 
inequality continued to stain the nation's 
political fabric. The 19th Amendment 
exposed more fully the intersectionality of 
being a woman and a black voter. Such a 
dualityis reminiscent of the 1913 Woman 
Suffrage Procession, the first organized 
march on Washington. When asked to 
march separately at the tail end of the 
parade, journalist Ida B. Wells refused. 
She took black female sorority members 
from Howard University to march with 
whites in the front. 

see SUFFRAGE page 10 ^ 
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Prosecutors and restorative justice 


SUSAN BECKETT 

"Where, after all, do universal 
human rights begin? In small places, 
close to home ..." 

— Eleanor Roosevelt 

Prosecutor races have attracted 
increasing attention in the past 
decade as prosecutorial discretion 
emerged as a major factor in the 
prison and probation boom. Accord¬ 
ing to the NAACP, approximately 
2.7% of the adult American popula¬ 
tion — that is one out of every 37 
adults — is under some kind of cor¬ 
rectional supervision. The incarcer¬ 
ation rate for Blacks is five times 
that of whites. Washtenaw County is 
no exception when it comes to harsh 
sentences and racial discrepancies. 
The impending retirement of long¬ 
time County Prosecutor Brian 
Maclcie has opened the door for 
change. 

Proponents of restorative justice 
are scrutinizing contenders for a 
candidate who embraces alterna¬ 
tives to automatic incarceration. 
They helped organize a protest out¬ 
side the County Courthouse on June 
17, 2020 while young Jacob LaBelle 
received a harsh sentence, as 


requested by Maclcie. This hap¬ 
pened despite the victim seeking a 
restorative justice proceeding and 
pleading that LaBelle receive no 
prison time. The court followed 
Mackie's reccommendations and 
refused the victim's requests. 

But LaBelle is a young black man. 
The news account made him sound 
like trouble. The "news" account 
was based solely on the prosecu¬ 
tion's assertions. Joe Summers, min¬ 
ister of the Episcopal Church of the 
Incarnation, has known LaBelle 
since he was five years old. The ver¬ 
sion he tells is likely the one that 
influenced the victim to request a 
restorative justice process rather 
than a criminal trial. 

According to Summers, "[We need 
to] challenge a justice system that is 
grinding up our kids of color in 
courtrooms where we can't take cell 
phone videos to show what is going 
on and where the statistics and facts 
are hidden." 

Summers’ version of the 
shooting 

Jacob was coming out of dinner to 
find he was blocked in by a Wal¬ 
greens delivery truck. Mr. Ritter 


(the truck driver) and Jacob 
exchanged heated words about 
moving the truck as Mr. Ritter was 
unloading. 

Mr. Ritter testified at the trial that 
he pushed a stack of totes used for 
unloading items onto Jacob because 
he thought Jacob had knocked some 
totes over earlier, not realizing that 
Jacob was moving the totes to speed 
up the loading so the truck could be 
moved. Jacob was knocked back by 
the totes falling on him and moved 
away from Mr. Ritter. 

Mr. Ritter testified that he then 
kept moving towards Jacob and 
Jacob warned him that he had a gun. 
(It is my understanding that Jacob 
was carrying a gun because he has 
feared for his safety since he and his 
girlfriend were brutally kidnapped 
and assaulted six weeks earlier — an 
incident that resulted in severe 
PTSD for Jacob.) Mr. Ritter testified 
that he kicked and punched Jacob. 
When Jacob took his gun out, Ritter 
then struggled with Jacob to get the 
gun out of his hand. A Walgreens 
employee testified that he tried to 
pull Jacob and Mr. Ritter apart by 
putting his arms around Jacob from 
behind when the gun went off. 

Jacob put the gun down and 


immediately called 911. Jacob then 
waited until the police and EMT 
arrived to help Mr. Ritter. Mr. Ritter 
was successfully treated at the Uni¬ 
versity Hospital and has fully recov¬ 
ered from his wound. 

After the trial, Mr. Ritter wrote to 
the judge, asking for a referral to 
restorative justice. In it, he wrote, "I 
am not interested in a punitive sen¬ 
tence being given to Jacob LaBelle. 
I do not think putting him in prison 
will address my issues or help us 
understand what happened that 
night or make anyone better going 
forward." Jacob joined Mr. Ritter in 
asking to go through such a 
process. 

Though both parties wanted a 
restorative justice process, the pros¬ 
ecutor objected and the judge 
denied the requests. 

We need to draw attention to the 
arrests of people of color, but it's 
equally important to shed light on 
what happens to them after they are 
arrested. We must hold prosecutors 
and judges to account by requiring 
them to be transparent about how 
they handle cases, who gets plea 
deals and why prosecutors decide to 
bring the charges they do. 


ARE YOU FACING 
EVICTION? 


GET HELP PAYING 

YOUR BACK RENT 

Call Housing Access for 
Washtenaw County 
( 734 - 961 - 1999 ) 


w 


LSSCM 

MAKING JUSTICE A REALITY 



OFFICE OF COMMUNITY & 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


HAWC 

HOUSING ACCESS EOt WASHIENAW COUNTf 


4 *^^ ('ollaborative solutions for a promising future 
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REACH OUT FOR 
LEGAL HELP NOW 

Call Legal Services of 
South Central Michigan 
( 734 - 665 - 6181 ) 
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Gratitude for outpouring of love, money and personal 
assistance sustaining Groundcover vendors 


SUSAN BECKETT 

It really does take a village. Histori¬ 
cally, Groundcover volunteer staff has 
been made up primarily of retirees with 
a sprinkle of college students. With 
COVID striking, most of the older volun¬ 
teers had to isolate while college stu¬ 
dents returned to their parents. 
Miraculously, a covey of young adults 
appeared at our doorstep offering help. 

They have delivered groceries and 
money to homebound Groundcover 
vendors, set up and managed phone 
plans, made masks, provided tech sup¬ 
port for many phones and devices, 
helped vendors file for the stimulus and 
unemployment and are now helping us 
sell papers to our vendors in the outdoor 


spaces around our office. 

Many of our older supporters and vol¬ 
unteers donated all or some of their 
stimulus checks to help our vendors stay 
housed and connected when vendors' 
Groundcover income disappeared in 
mid-March. Some volunteers transi¬ 
tioned to helping remotely — checking 
in with vendors weekly and assisting 
with tax and benefit filing. 

Food Gatherers and the Community 
Action Network supply us weekly with 
appropriate food to distribute to vendors 
who are in need. Devoted readers sub¬ 
scribed to our online publication, pro¬ 
viding us with cash that we passed on to 
our vendors weekly. To date, none of the 
Groundcover vendors have contracted 
COVID-19. Even though we are again 


publishing and selling a physical paper, 
we are continuing some of the supports. 
Many vendors have underlying health or 
age conditions that make it especially 
risky for them to be out. And we never 
know when the incidence of cases in 
Washtenaw County might rise to the 
point where we need to suspend print 
operations again. (For anyone wonder¬ 
ing, you can subscribe to our online edi¬ 
tion through our website, 
groundcovernews.org .) 

Even now, we are restricting our sales 
to the downtown and campus areas of 
Ann Arbor to avoid the areas where case 
counts are higher and to allow for better 
oversight. All vendors are required to go 
through a COVID orientation that details 
the safety practices we expect them to 


follow while selling Groundcover. These 
include wearing a facemask over the 
mouth and nose, maintaining a distance 
of six feet from others whenever possible 
and frequent hand sanitation. We are 
also encouraging cashless sales. So don't 
be surprised if you are offered the option 
of paying by credit card, Cash App or 
Venmo! 

We give heartfelt thanks to all our 
donors and our pandemic support staff 
of lessi, Glenn, Hailu, Lucy, Michael, 
Elahe (Eli), Andrea, Tyler, Stephen, 
Audrey, Matthew, Elizabeth, Madi, 
Rainey, Shoshana, Ion, Lisa, Cheryl and 
Daniel, to our fabulous summer intern 
and layout editor, Lindsay, and to assis¬ 
tant director Michael. 


Groundcover Vendor Code during COVID-19 

While Groundcover is a non-profit, and paper vendors are self-em¬ 
ployed contractors, we still have expectations of how vendors should 
conduct themselves while selling and representing the paper. COVID- 
19 specific requirements agreed to by vendors following new training. 

• I will wear a mask at all times while selling Groundcover News. 

• I will use gloves, hand sanitizer or wash with soap to remove 
germs from my hands before selling and as needed. 

• I will stay 6 feet away from others. 

The following is our Vendor Code of Conduct, which every vendor 
reads and signs before receiving a badge and papers. We request that 
if you discover a vendor violating any tenets of the Code, please con¬ 
tact us and provide as many details as possible. Our paper and our 
vendors should be positively impacting our County. 

• Groundcover will be distributed for a voluntary donation. I agree 
not to ask for more than the cover price or solicit donations by any 
other means. 

• I will only sell current issues of Groundcover. 

• I agree not to sell additional goods or products when selling the 
paper or to panhandle, including panhandling with only one paper. 

• I will wear and display my badge when selling papers and refrain 
from wearing it or other Groundcover gear when engaged in other 
activities. 

• I will only purchase the paper from Groundcover staff and will not 
sell to or buy papers from other Groundcover vendors, especially ven¬ 
dors who have been suspended or terminated. 

• I agree to treat all customers, staff, and other vendors respectfully. 

I will not “hard sell,” threaten, harass or pressure customers, staff, or 
other vendors verbally or physically. 

• I will not sell Groundcover under the influence of drugs or alcohol. 

• I understand that I am not a legal employee of Groundcover but a 
contracted worker responsible for my own well-being and income. 

• I understand that my badge is property of Groundcover and will not 
deface it. I will present my badge when purchasing the papers. 

• I agree to stay off private property when selling Groundcover. 

• I understand to refrain from selling on public buses, federal prop¬ 
erty or stores unless there is permission from the owner. 

• I agree to stay at least one block away from another vendor in 
downtown areas. I will also abide by the Vendor Corner Policy. 

• I understand that Groundcover strives to be a paper that covers 
topics of homelessness and poverty while providing sources of income 
for the homeless. I will try to help in this effort and spread the word. 


^ SUFFRAGE from page 8 

The 1960s featured American women's 
quest for gender equality and civil rights at 
school and in the workplace. Betty Friedan 
kicked off the debate about a woman's 
choice on motherhood, career path and 
sexuality — including safe birth control. 
The 1965 Supreme Court decision in Gris¬ 
wold v. Connecticut struck down the 
State's contraceptive statute which denied 
contraception to married couples. It 
became a precedent for the 1972 Eisen- 
stadt v. Baird decision, which established 
the right of unmarried people to possess 
contraception on the same basis as mar¬ 
ried couples. In the 1973 Roe v. Wade deci¬ 
sion, the Supreme Courtruled that women 
have a constitutional right to abortion. In 
the 1977 Carey v. Population Services 
International case, the court ruled in favor 
of extending birth control to females 16 
years of age or older. 

Progress since the 1970s 

The progress made by women in the 


past 50 years has been exponential and 
breathtaking. Women made giant strides 
in science, humanities, medicine, law, 
education, journalism, music, entertain¬ 
ment, engineering and literature. 
Women hold a significant number of 
elective offices at all levels of govern¬ 
ment, including the U.S. House of Rep¬ 
resentative where in 2020 the Speaker is 
a woman. 

The passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment appears to be approaching 
fruition. Virginia ratified the resolution 
in January 2020, the 38th state to do so, 
thereby satisfying the requirement to be 
added to the Constitution. However, the 
legislatures of five of the early states 
rescinded their approval, a move that 
has questionable legal validity and has 
yet to be resolved. There is no doubt that 
women are moving forward in the 
United States— perhaps even assuming 
the role of vice-president this year. But 
the struggle continues. Let’s hope that 
the celebration lOOyearsffomnowisfor 
the centennial of the Equal Rights 
Amendment ratification. 



AWAKEN 

SUMMER 


A PLACE FOR ALL 

When you join the Y, you're committing to more than simply becoming healthier You are 
supporting the values and programs that strengthen your community* At the Y, children 
learn what they can achieve, families spend quality time together and we all build 
relationships that deepen our sense of belonging* Financial assistance available , 

www.annarborymca.org * 400 West Washington Street * 734.996.9622 
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Fill in the squares so that eaoh row, column, and 
3-by-3 box contain the numbers 1 through 9. 


ACROSS 

1. "Take a look at what I 
just did!" 

5. In the least 
10. S & L protection org. 

14. Farm-related prefix 

15. FDR affliction 

16. Approximately 

17. Simple Southern 
baked good 

20. Sorority letter 

21. Hot time in Paris 

22. Cup in a cafe 

25. "Just say no!" 

26. Extremely 

28. Record store bargain 
31. Bog material 
52. Former Winter 
Palace residents 

36. Scoundrel 

37. "_be an honor" 

38. Moisture 

40. Typist's stat 

41. Closet wood 

43. "Exit full screen" key 

44. Infomercial pioneer 

46. Kazakhstan range 

47. Dazzle 

48. Egypt's Anwar 

49. Evaluate critically 

50. Went out? 

52. Revenue, slangily 

53. Lincoln-to- 
Madison dir. 

54. Cozy spots at home 

56. Oui across the 
English Channel 

57. Future daffodil 

58. Fast horse 

60. 1964 Beach Boys hit 

67. Biblical brother 

68. "_Mio" 

69. Bad-luck bringer 

70. Kids' summer 
destination 

71. Doled (out) 

72. "Green Gables" girl 

DOWN 

1. Word with force 



Peter A Collins 


2. 

Mideast chief 

25. Former senator 

54. 

Orange or lemon, 

3. 

Absolute cut-off 

Feingold 


for example 

4. 

Taxi and taxiing 

26. Gourmet 

55. 

Downhearted 


location 

27. Old pro 

57. 

Bra spec 

5. 

Lummox 

29. Bakery treat 

59. 

Gulf of California 

6. 

Firmed up 

30. Lowers in rank 


peninsula, familiarly 

7. 

He replaced 

33. Go from first to 

60. 

Yule mo. 


O'Connor on the 

second, in a way 

61. 

Cool/cucumber 


Supreme Court 

34. Respond 


connector 

8. 

Like some jackets 

35. Outlet for a plug 

62. 

"Apocalypse Now" 


and notebook paper 

38. Some TD scorers 


setting, for short 

9. 

Fire fodder 

39. Soon-to-be 

63. 

"We are_amused" 

10. 

Food seeker 

grads: Abbr. 

64. 

"Seduction of the 

11. 

No-tie time at work 

42. PartofIPA 


Minotaur" novelist 

12. 

"Nothing_ 

45. Bread grain 

65. 

Atlanta-based 


it seems" 

50. Once in a blue moon 


cable channel 

13. 

Write programs 

51. Having width, depth, 

66. 

Computer file suffix 

18. 

Prepares hides 

and height, briefly 



19. 

A/C measures 

(and a hint to four 



24. 

Carryall 

entries in this grid) 




COUNCIL from page 7 

affordable housing. That would be a 
small step, but still a step. A community 
land trust is a tool which in a more direct 
way takes properties and puts them 
under the stewardship of the public. 
There are models where that would 
happen voluntarily through individual 
land parcels being granted from home- 
owners to the land trust. 

DS: The University of Michigan's 
growth model. They exploded, they 
grew, but only provided a certain 
amount of housing. The private markets 
try to play a role there, but unfortunately 
only at the highest end; it's created quite 
a transformation within our city. When 
I went to school here, we didn't have as 
many out-of-state or international stu¬ 
dents. The university is spending a lot of 
energy on these students, creating an 
imbalance in our community as a whole. 
Developments are trying to attract 
wealthy, rich people from other com¬ 
munities. We need to do a better job 
supplying more affordable housing to 
those that live here. I, as a City Council 
member, would try to achieve this. We 
need developers already here wanting to 
develop things to help us meet environ¬ 
mental and affordability goals. We can 
incentivize them to do it through gov¬ 
ernmental ordinances and policies. 
What if we required the new buildings 
downtown to have 15% affordable 
units? We need to do that going forward; 
we would be able to meet our goal. 

LC: How would you define housing 
justice? 

EB: Housing is a fundamental right. 
People should have access to it in their 


community; there should be housing for 
individuals at all levels of income. To be 
a just society we need to be providing 
that housing for the most vulnerable. 
They need to have access to it. It needs 
to be available. 

DM: Ifwe were to achieve housing jus¬ 
tice, we would have to address the 
inequalities in how all of us interact with 
housing. We have people who don't just 
make a living off of owning and renting 
property, but also amass wealth, great 
amounts of wealth, then they access 
political power and use it to amass more 
wealth. It's tough to separate housing 
justice with other elements of justice. If 
you don't live in a safe, warm, stable 
environment you'11 have health compli¬ 
cations, so housing justice is health jus¬ 
tice, and those sorts of things. 

DS: I think we need to have homes 
that are affordable to the people who live 
here — our residents. I do not believe we 
need to eliminate single-family zoning. 
I've been in the homes of many African 
American families who enjoyed the pro¬ 
tection of single-family zoning, who 
used that ownership to build an asset, to 
build wealth, to use as a resource to send 
their kids to college. I understand the 
impact of racist lending and zoning. Our 
federal government needs to take action 
to try to correct some of those injustices. 
I support the start of conversations 
about reparations at the local level. We 
have a lot of disparities and people who 
were excluded from things. 

Voter Information 

On August 4 you can also expect to 
vote on multiple other county and state 


level offices. Additionally, Washtenaw 
County will be voting on two millages: 
one allocating funds for the restoration 
and construction of roads, bike lanes 
and pathways, and the other funding the 
Washtenaw County Soil Conservation 
District for six years. Millage language 
can be found on the County's website. 

Polling places are open from 7 a.m. 
until 8 p.m, and voters can register 
in-person at the City Clerk's Office with 
proof of residency until 8 p.m. on 


Election Day. Voters who register to vote 
within 14 days of an election will be 
required to provide proof of residency. 
Not sure if this means you? You can 
check to see if you are registered, where 
you will vote, and preview the candi¬ 
dates that will be on your ballot at the 
Michigan Voter Information Center. 
( mvic.sos.state.mi.us/ ). 


Bethlehem United Church of Christ 

whoever you are, and wherever you are on life's journey, you are welcome here 
423 S. Fourth Avenue, Ann Arbor, Ml 48104 734-665-6149 

Bethlehem-ucc.org | facebook.com/bethlehemuccA2 

Bethlehem Church is home of the Groundcover office 

UNITED 

n Chnst'slo^ 

a jUST v 

AUGUST 2020 EVENTS AT BETHLEHEM 

Bethlehem has cancelled all in-person activities due to COVID-19. 

Here are ways you can experience our 10 am worship service on Sundays: 

Most Simple - Tune in to our live radio broadcast on WAAM 1600AM. 

You can also listen to WAAM on Tune In by following this 

link : http://www.mainstreamnetwork.com/listen/player.asp?station=waam- 

am&listen=Listen+Live . 

(Click the shiny "play" button on the lower left of the page, ignoring any advertisements.) 

• Facebook 

Beginning at 9:55 Sunday, you will find our Live Video at Bethlehem's Facebook 
page: https://www.facebook.com/bethlehemuccA2 

• Following the 10 am service on Sunday, the video will be posted to the Bethlehem UCC website: 
www.bethlehem-ucc.org . We have begun posting the service to Bethlehem’s YouTube page , it will 
be available there at 10 am on Sundays. 


Thank you all. We look forward to worshiping together. 
A\dn’t turn pe Q/) /^ 



° *e. United CUU«* 


Sunday Worship Times 

10:00 am Sanctuary 
streamed on Facebook 
11:15 am Virtual Connect 
w/ Ms. Kelsey and Pastor 
Lily via ZOOM 
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Green beans amandine 


Back against the wall 


ELIZABETH BAUMAN 

Groundcover contributor 

2 1/2 pounds green beans, trimmed 
1 teaspoon kosher salt, plus a bit 
more 

1/2 cup (1 stick) unsalted butter 

1 cup sliced almonds, preferably 
skin-on 

2 tablespoons fresh lemon juice 

Cook green beans in a large pot of 
boiling salted water until crisp-ten¬ 
der, 5-7 minutes. Drain, then 


immediately transfer to a large bowl 
filled with ice water. Drain again and 
then pat dry. 

Melt butter in a large, deep-sided 
skillet over medium heat. Add 
almonds and salt, and stir to coat. 
Cook, stirring occasionally, until fra¬ 
grant and beginning to brown, about 
3 minutes. Add green beans and 
lemon juice and stir to coat; cook just 
until warmed through. 

Transfer green beans to a platter. 
Pour butter sauce and almonds over 
and serve. 


St. Francis invites you 

to join in Mass by LiveStream: 

Spanish: stfrancisa2.com/misa 
English: stfrancisa2.com/mass 

Regular Mass Times 

Mon-Thurs 9:15am 

Fri 8:15am 

Sat 5pm 

7pm (Spanish) 

Sun 10:30am 

During the LiveStream mass, make a spiritual communion by 
praying this or a similar prayer: 

My Jesus, I believe that You are present in the Most Holy 
Sacrament. I love You above all things, and I desire to receive 
You into my soul. Since I cannot at this moment receive You 
sacramentally, come at least spiritually into my heart. I embrace 
You as if You were already there and unit myself wholly to You. 
Never permit me to be separated from you. Amen. 




en yoThshop at theto-op 


One coupon per transaction. Must present coupon at the time of 
purchase. No other discounts or coop cards apply. Not valid for gift 
cards, case purchases, beer or wine. 


$1 OFF 


ANY PURCHASE OF 
$8 OR MORE 


A PEOPLE S FOOD CO-OP 

;/; NATURAL FOODS MARKET & DELI 


216 N. FOURTH AVENUE ANN ARBOR, Ml 
PHONE (734) 994 - 9174 • PE0PLESF00D.C00P 


OFFER 

EXPIRES 

9/30/2020 


RON PAGERESKI 

Groundcover contributor 

Homeless man on Liberty Street, 
alone he sits, back to the wall, 
his life took a free fall. 

Once he dined with royalty, 
now he sails a stormy sea. 

The street is the world he knows, 
from his eye a tear flows. 

Brother can you spare a dime? 

A word with you if you've got the time. 

Once I had a wealthy life, lost it all, lost my wife. 

The botde was the god I praised, 
sometimes made me half-crazed. 

Lost my job, lost my home. 

No one's fault, just my own. 

Please don't take the road I chose, 
outside one winter, I almost froze. 

I rely on help from kind men's hearts, 
but some look hateful, 
eyes sharp as darts. 

I hope to rise up one day, stand tall. 

but that's hard to do when your back is against the wall. 


PUZZLE 
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Join Us Online! 

FIRST BAPTIST 

CHURCH OF ANN ARBOR 


All services online on Facebook: 
facebook.com/fbca2 


Worship - Sundays, 10:00am 

Night Prayer - Tuesdays, Wednesdays 

and Thursdays, 8:30pm 

Small groups, fellowship, Christian education for all 

AGES, SERVICE OPPORTUNITIES, MUSICAL EVENTS. 


FBCA2.ORG 
734-663-9376 
517 E. WASHINGTON 

Revs. Paul and Stacey Simpson Duke, Pastors 




















































































































































